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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this study vere to determine (1) the 
long-range effectiveness on '^hildren^s cognitive and affective 
developaent of 1, 2# and 3 years of the Central Cities Early 
Childhood Education Program; (2) how long preschool intervention nast 
be continued to significantly alleviate ^pecial problems of 
disadvantaged children; and (3) the optinun age to begin preschool 
intervention. Results indicate the prograa effectively helped 
child'^en develop an adeiiuate self-concept and social, eaotional, 
■otor, and physical skills for successful peer and teacher relations 
2 and 3 years after their preschool experiences. Children Maintained 
IQ gains aeasured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test during 
preschool and 1 year later, and Maintained gains . nade on the Slosson 
Intelligence Test 2 or 3 years after preschool. After 3 years of 
preschool, first grade entrants scored significantly higher on a 
school readiness test than classmates, but did not achieve as veil as 
predicted by the end of first grade. Tvo years after the preschool 
progran, children vith 3 years of preschool aade 1 year's gain on an 
achievement test but were belov grade level on national norms. 
Intervention begun at age 3 and continued for 3 years is more 
beneficial than later intervention. (Author/DO) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of this research study were to determine 1) the long-range 
effectiveness on cognitive and affective development of one, two, and three 
years of the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program, 2) how long 
preschool intervention must be cont! iued to significantly alleviate the 
special problems of disadvantaged children, and 3) the optimum age to begin 
preschool intervention. 

Results of this study indicate the Centretl Cities Program was effective 
in helping children develop an adequate self-concipt and the social, emo- 
tional, motor, and physiceuL skills for successful peer and teacher relations 
two or three years a"^er their preschool experiences. The long-term effects 
of the program on cogniti^•=^ skills were most evident on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary- Test . The children from the Centreil Cities Program not only 
maintained the I.Q. gains made on this instrumert during preschool but 
continued to make I.Q. gains one year after preschool. Results fron the 
S r,osson Intelligence Test would indiccrte that the preschool progrcm /as 
effective in helping children maintain I.Q. scores within the normal range 
at the preschool entry level for two or three years after their preschool 
experiences. 

Children who entered first grade after three yesirs of preschool (this 
represents the maximum time spent in the Central Cities Program) demonstrated 
readiness for first grade work and scored significantly higher on a readiness 
test than their classmates. Achievement test results at the end of first 
grade indicate these children did not achieve as well as predicted on the 
basis of pre-readiness test scores. Two years after the preschool program 
the children with three years in Central Citi^^s made one year's gain from 
spring to spring on an achievement test although they were below grade level 
on national norms. 

Follcw-up test results indicated intervention begun at age three and 
continued for three years is more beneficial than age four intervention. 
Sufficient data to support age two intervention were not available. 
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PREFACE 



This follow-up study of children who were enrolled in the Central 
Cities Early Childhood Education Program would not have been possible 
without the assistance of the Central Cities Project Director, Mr. John 
Barnett. lAxder his leadership the Central Cities staff developed the 
Early Childhood curriculum that benefitted not only the children enrolled 
in the Fort Worth program but children nation-wide who are enrolled in 
preschool programs using this curriculum. 

SpecieuL thanks are extended to the Superintendent of the Fort Worth 
Independent School District, Dr. Julius Truelson, and the School Board 
for allowing the investigator release time fron other duties to complete 
thi?: study. Grateful a^cknowledgements are expended to the Director of 
Research, Dr. Charles Evans, and members of his staff for their advice 
and assistance. 
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CHAPTER I 



TNTROBUCTTON 



Purpose 

The purposes of this research study are (l) to determine the relative 
long-range effectiveness on cognitive and affective development after one, 
two and three years of Central Cities preschool education, (2) to determine 
how long preschool intervention must be continued to significantly alleviate 
the special problems of disadvantaged children, and (3) to determine the 
optimum age to begin preschool intervention. 

Background Information 

Subjects for this study were children enrolled in the Early Childhood 
Education Program of the Central Cities Project in Fort Worth, Texas, during 
its three-years of operation from September 1968 to June 1971. During this 
three-year period 220 children were enrolled for at least one year, and every 
effort has been made to follow their progress in public school programs. 

The Fort Woith Central Cities Project was funded- by the United E'tates 
Office of Education under the Title III Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and was administered by the Fort Worth Independent School District. 
Focus of the project was the development of an early childhood education 
program for disadvetntaged children, who usually enter public school from one 
to three years behind curriculum expectations with an ever-widening gap in 
succeeding years. A basic premise of the program was that certain stim\ilating 
experiences in the early years of a child's life provide the foundation for 
intellectual development and school achievement. This program provided for 
these experiences during the time a large proportion of cognitive growth takes 
place during the preschool years. 

The project began operation in September, I968, with 270 children, ages 
two through five, recruited from an inner city sector of Fort Worth which is 
highly economically deprived. The firea included 35*692 persons, of whom 951& 
were black. The population group represented 60^ of Tarrant County' s. welfare 
recipients and Uo^ of its single-parent families. 

The curriculum produced during the Central Cities Project went through a 
complete- developmental process including conceptualization, design-test, pilot- 
tes^ and fiel^ test. It is a language-based curriculum emphasizing language, 
visual, motor, etnd auditory train'^ng. These areas were found to represent the 
major learning needs of the children in the project. The lessons used were 
published in a set of curriculum guides which include twenty instructional units 
for each of four levels of difficulty. Unit topics related to the child's 
worlds of self, family, and community, with content interwoven with a sequence 
of skills in the four training areas. The curriculum provided for criterion- 
referenced evaluation on an individual basis after each lesson, unit, set of 
five units, and at completeion of a level. 

Although the Instructional program did not represent the total Early 
Childhood Education Program development through the Central Cities Project, it 
provided the basis for evaluating cognitive and affective gains in the children. 
Other vital elements of the program included food and medical services, small- 
group .nteraction, low pupil-teacher ratio, continuous inservice training for 
aides, and parental involvement. 
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P'^ncrirtion of Experimental Freschool Program 



The Early Childhood Education Proprain at Central C'ities operated year- 
round from 7 A.M. to 5 p.M, five days a week during the three-year funding 
period. Children were picked up at their homes by a school bus at approxi- 
mately 6:30 A.M. and were returned to their home-^ at 5:30 P.M. During the 
day children were taupht the carefully sequence lessons developea by the 
curriculum ■'=5taff and were evaluated individuals, . low achievers were given 
individual prescriptions for remediation. Lessons in each of t.he four 
'rainin^T areas were taught in small groups ^ five or six pupils so that in the 
course of a day each chnld was participating, in structured small-group activity 
a total of one or one anJ one-half- hours. The reinainder of the day's program 
included: independent activity at learning centers, creative activity such as 
art and music, outdoor play, eating^^-^uod na^)ping. The entire program was based 
on sound principles of child development and early childhood education. 

During the three years of the Early Childhood Education Program, children 
were given the Slosson Intelligence Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test at the beginning ajid the end of the school year. Results from these tests 
indicated that children enrolled in the Early Childhood Education Program in- 
creased their scores on these tests in direct relationship to the number of 
years in the program and age upon entry. 

Children enrolled in the program at age three and who stayed for three 
years increased their IQ score on the Slosson by I3 IQ points, whereas those 
enrolled at age three ajid who stayed for two years made a mean gain of 8 IQ 
points. Children who entered at age four and sta^'ed for two years increased 
their mean- IQ scores by 9 points. Results on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test indicated that the children who entered at age three and who stayed for 
three years made a 30 points mean IQ gain during their years in the program. 
The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tisst was not given the spring of 1970; there- 
fore, end of program scores were hot available for the children of age four 
who spent two years in the program. The three-year-old children with two 
years of the program were not given the Peabody upon entry; therefore, their 
gains for the two-year period were not available. 

Results on the Caldwell Preschool Inventory, Tests of Basic Experience, 
and Metropolitan Readiness Tests indicated that children completing two or 
1;hree years of the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program were 
ready for first grade work in terms of test norms. (Central Cities Educational 
Development Center, Evaluation Report 1968-1969. 1969-1970, 1970-1971, i^rt 
Worth. Texas.) 

Statement of Problem 

This follow-up research study on the children who were enrolled in the 
Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program is essential. The success 
of any preschool program for the disadvantage must be based upon the child's 
performance in elementary school. If the disadvantaged child develops skills 
in preschool which will help him make adequate academic progress in elementary 
school, the program must be judged as successful. Many early childhood edu- 
cation programs (Karnes, 1969; Weikart, 1970: Gray and Klaus, 1969; I>i Lorenzo, 
1968', Curtis and Berzonsky, 1967) have found that early childhood education 
produced signif leant increases on the standardized tests given the children at 
uhe time of intervention, but the children tended to show regression by the third 
grade . 
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The findings from this research study will show wliether or not children 
who entered the Central Cities Program at age three were better prepared for 
elementary school and made higher scores on achievement tests than children 
who entered the program at age four. This longitudinal study will also show 
whether or not preschool score gains on standardized tests were maintained 
after entry into elementary school. It will also show whether or, not children 
with three yearc of preschool experience maintain test score gains longer than 
children with one or two years. 



ClIAPTKK IT 



This follov-iip study of children previously enrolled in the Central 
Cities narly Childhood Fdii^^ation ProKram consisted of locating, testin^^^ 
and obtaininfT from tea^-hers a roclal rating s^ale on each child. Of the 
220 phildren who heid «-oinp1eted at least one year of Ihe preschool- program 
and on whom test scores from pres^^hool were availalle, only 175 f-hildren were 
located for the Spring 1972 testlnr and 177 for the Sprm*^ 1973 testing. A 
coH'^'erted effort was made to locate all children, school records were checked 
as well as previous addresses. The 177 children located were enrolled in 2U 
schools administered by the Fort V7orth Independent School Tistrict. The 
^^^reatest loss of children was at the kijQderp:arten and pre -kindergarten level. 
Since school attendance at kindergarten and pre-kindergarten is not required, 
many of these children were not enrolled in school and could not te located. 

Families in the inner city of Fort Worth tend to be very mobile. Central 
school records mirht indicate a child was enrolled at one particular school* 
and when that school was contacted, the child had already mov<?d to another 
school. Fifteen children from grades one, two, and three had ncjved out of 
town, and one child had been killed in a home accident, on»^ child had been 
severely injured in an automobile accident last year arid had not been able 
to return to school. Two children were in Special Education and were not 
tested. Seven children were enrolled at schools in Fort Worth, but their 
attendan<^e was so poor they were not available for testing. A few children 
were given only part of the test battery because illness prevented their ' 
completion of the test. The tests were given in two or three sessions. 

Analysis of Test Data 

Longitudinal growth charts of Slosson and Peabody test results were 
maintained on all groups from time of entry into the Central Cities Early 
Childhood Education Program to the present. Key test dates were considered 
as the time of entry into the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Pro- 
gram, time of departure from the program, April 1972 and April 1973. From 
these charts a "t" test was made to detennine if significant Increases in scores 
due to participation in the Early Childhood Education Program were made and 
if lasting effects of preschool education were evident. Only children with 
scores at all four key testing dates ^re used in determining longitudinal 
mean score gains for each group. 

The moan and standard deviation for each group of children were computed 
from the spring tests in 1972 and 1973. The results were compared to national 
norms for the tests, although the researcher originally proposed using the same 
comparison group of children who had attended a day-care program at the same 
time the exper'mental groups were in the Central Cities Education Program. 
When the research proposal was reviewed by OEO reviewers, it was suggested that 
the comparison groups be eliminated and national norms be used for comparison. 

National norms on the Self-Concept Inventory, How I Feel fsbout Hyself by 
Fae lysiak. Copyrighted 1972, have not been established but local norms for 
middle-income and low-income children have been developed. The children were 
rated on the Social Rating Scale by their teachers in comparison to other 
children in their classroom on a one-to-five scale with three as the average 
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or renter of the scale. Therefore, .in comparing; children's scores with the 
norm or average, the score of three v:as used as the norm -for each trait (a 
copy of the Social Rating Scale nnd a list of statements from the Self- 
Concept Inventory, How T Feel About Myself are given in the Appendix). The 
S losson Intelligence Test , Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test , and the Self- 
Concept Inventory was given one day. and the California Achievement Test 
was given in two sessions on another day. Social Rating Scales were com- • 
pleted by each child s teacher. 

Longitudinal charts showing Slosson Intelligence Test and Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test scores were maintained on the, children fron: time of. 
entry into the Central Cities Early Childhood Education program to the pre- 
sent. Preschool test scores from date of entry to date of departure from. 
Central Cities were used to show gains made on these instruments during pre- 
school. Longitudinal charts were maintained only on children with entry and 
departure test scores. 

Children included in this follow-up study entered the Central Cities 
program at ages two. three, or fciir. One group, of childrei: entered the 
program at age three in I968 and spent three years in the program. Most of 
the other children spent only one or two years in the program. The children 
are identified by groups based upon present grade level, age upon entry into 
the Central Cities program, and number of years in„ the program. 

Description of Groups Tested 

Group I--Grade 3 is comprised of children who entered the program in I968 
at the age of four and spent two years in the Central Cities program before 
entry in;:o first grade. They were completing the third grade at the time of 
the April 1973 testing. Of the 50 children in this group, kk were located in 
April 1972 and April 1973 for testing. ^ 

Group II — Grade 2 was composed of children who entered the program at age 
three and received three years of preschool edi;cation at Central Cities prior 
to entry into first grade. This group of children- had. made me,an gains of 13 I.Q. 
points on the Slosson IntelligencQ Test and a mean gain of 30 I.Q, points on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test during their preschool years and were compieting, 
the second grade at the time of April 1973 testing. 

Group III^-Grade 1 was composed of children who enteredt the /Central Cities 
program at age three in I969 and spent two years in the program prior to entry 
into public school kindergarten in 1972. Of the forty- five children in this 
group, only 29 attended kindergarten in the Fort iorth Public Schools and could 
be located in April 1972. In April 1973 9 thirty- five of these children were 
located and tested. 

Group IV- -Grade 1 was composed of 5 children who had three years of pre- 
school as they had entered the program in I968 at age two. Of the I8 children 
of age two enrolled in the program in I9685 only six remained in the preschool 
program for three years. Of these six children, only five could be located for 
testing in 1973- One child did not have any entry test scores at age two. 

Grcmp V--Kindergarten was composed of 39 children who entered the preschool 
program at age three in 1970 and spent one year in the Central Cities Early 
Childhood Education Program before the project ended. Of these 39 children, 27 
were enrolled in the Fort Worth Public Schools' four year old program in the 
1971-72 school year that used the Early Childhood Education curricultmi developed 
during the Central Cities Project. These 27 children were tested in April 1972. 
In April "1973, thirty children from this group were located in kindergarten in 
the Fort Worth Public Schools. 



.roup was composed of 9 children who had two yea-^s of Central Cities 
presolu^ol education. They had entered the program at age two in 19^9 and 
' ontinued until the close of the pro.iect in 1971* Of the l8 children of a^e 
tw> enrolled in the program in 19(^9^ only 11 rr^.ained until it closed in 1971. 
^nly 9 of these 11 could Ve located for testing in ' ^ 1973* 

Iroup VIJ was composed of 17 children who ente le preschool program 

at ar;e two in 1970 and stayed for one year* During school year of 1971- 
1972. these ^^hildren were not in public school. In l^r2-1973^ nine of these 
•hildren were located in the four year old program of the Fort Worth Public 
S'hools and were tested. 

Test Data Coller-ted 

Since the Slosson Intelligence Test and Peabody Pictui . Vocabulary Tests 
were riven during pres^?iool at Central Cities, these tests were given again 
in April 1972 and April 1973 to all groups. A complete list of tests administered^ 
dates administered, and groups tested are shown below. 

Tests, Dates and Groups Tested 





Test 


Dates 


Groups 






Slosson In*;elligence 


April 1972 and 
April 1973 


I, II, III, IV, V, 


VI, 


VII 


Peahody Picture Vocabulery 


April 1972 and 
April 1973 


I, II, III, IV, V, 


VI, 


VII 


Self -Concept Inventory 


April 1972 and 
April 1973 


I, II, III, IV, V, 


VI, 


VII 


Metropolitsji Readiness " 


October 1971 and 
Octoter 1972 


II, III, IV 






California Achievement 










Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 1 

Level 1 


April 1972 
April 1973 
April 1972 and 
April 1973 
April 1973 


I 

I 

II 

III, IV 






Social Rating Scale 


April 1972 and 
April 1973 


I, II, III, IV, V, 


VI 
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RESULTS 



Organization of Data 

Test data was obtained on children who were enrolled in the Central Cities 
Farly Childhood Prorrajn durinf^ nts years of operation in 1968-1971. During its 
three years of operations, five p:roups of children whose ages were two through 
five were enrolled in the program for varying lengths of time and entered at 
various ages. Results are reported separately for each group in order to 
answer the objectives of this study which are (1^ to determine the long-range 
effectiveness of one, two, or three years of Central Cities preschool education 
on the cognitive and affective development of children; (2^^ to determine how 
long preschool intervention must be continued to alleviate the special problems 
of disadvantaged children; and (3^ to determine the optim^Ti age to begin for 
preschool intervention. 

Results obtained on bests 6tnd data-gathering instruments for 1972 and 1973 
are presented for each group and summarized. Groups are identified by current 
grade level, age at entry into preschool, and number of years in the Central 
Cities preschool program. After 1972-1973 results are reported for each group, 
longitudinal charts for each group are given and summarized. 

Troup 1~ Grade 3 Test Results 

Group T, Grade 3 entered preschool at age k for two years. The results 
for tests and data-gathering instruments given during the two years of this 
study are given in Tables 1 and 2. A complete description of all tests and data- 
gathering instruments is given in the Appendix. 

Table 1. Group I. Grade 3 

Mental Maturity Test Scores for 1972 and 1973 



Test 


No. 


Mean IQ 
May 1972 


S.D. 


No. 


Mean IQ 
April 1973 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence 
Test 




9I+.3I 


10.62 


1+1+ 


92.50 


II+.08 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 
(Form A- -1972, 
Form B--1973^ 


kk 


81+. 31 


8.79 


1+1+ 


76.66 


10.29 
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Talkie 2 . Group I , Grade 3 

Callfornfa Achievement Test, Level 2, Form A, April 1973 



Subtest 


No. 


Mean 
Raw Score 


S.D. 


Mean Test 
Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual 
Grade Placement 


Nat 1 
tdle Norm 


Reading 
Vocabulary 


38 


21,68 


8.83 


1.9 


3.8 


10 


Reading 

Comprehension 


38 


18.82 


10, U6 


2.h 


3.8 " 


16 


Math 

Computation 


38 




13.78 


2.7 


3.8 


Ik 


Lauguage 
Usage 


38 


10.55 


k.GQ 


2.0 


3.8 


lU 
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TnVle 3. r.roup ^^.rade 3 

California Achievement Test, Level 1, Form A, April, 1972 



Subtest 


No. 


Mean 
Raw Score 


S.D. 


Mean Test 
Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual 
Grade Placement 


Nat • 1 
yile Norm 


Reading 
Vocabulary 




62.53 


13.63 


l.k 


2.8 


13 


Reading 

Comprehension 


h3 


7.23 


h.23 


1.7 


2.8 


15 


Math 

Computation 


h3 


26. kk 


8.06 


1.7 


2.8 


16 


Math Concepts 


h3 


30.79 


6.06 


1.8 


2.8 


22 


Lar.g:uage 
Auding 


J+3 


10.83 


2.17 


2.3 


2.8 


58 


Language 
Mechanics 




l6.li8 


7.66 


1.9 


2.8 


23 


Language Usage 


i+3 . 


9.16 


2.9i+ 


1.1 


2.8 


13 


Spelling 


h3 


5.86 


3.87 


1.1+ 


2.8 


lit 


TOTAL 
jATTERY 


h3 


166. 80 


I+I+.61 


1.6 


2.8 


12 



Table k. Group I, Grade 3 

Self -Concept Inventory 



Date Given 


Ko. 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 


kk 


17.09 


1.33 


12-18 


April 1972. 


kk 


16.60 


1.11 


9-18 
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Table 5. Group :i , Grade 3 

Social Rating Scale 



Subscale 


Date 


No. 




S.D. 


Average Score 
For Test 


Social Behavior 


April 1973 


3li-)<-* 


.ikAl 


1+.02 


15.00 




April 1972 


kk 




i+.oo 


15.00 


Emotional 


April 1973 


3k 


19.62 


6.17 


21.00 




April 1972 


kk 


18.75 


6.00 


21.00 


Intellectual 
Behavior 


•April 1973 
April 1972 


3k 
kk 


18.91 
17.61+ 


6.1+0 
6.57 


18.00 
18.00 


Physical Status 
and Motor 
Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


3k 


6.52 
6.22 


k.35 
3.06 


9.00 
9.0c 


Adjustment to 
Classroom 


April 1973 
April 1972 


3k 
1+1+ 


28.29 
30.90 


10.26 
10,10 


33.00 
33.00 



^Students were rated on a 1 to 5 scale (l=desirable behavior; therefore a lower 
than average score represents better than average behavior), 
•^^eachers did not return all Social Rating Scales. 



Simnnary of Data Obtained on Group I 

The follow-up test results for Group I children indicate the Mean IQ scores 
of 92.50 and 9U.3I for these children was within the ^'normal" or "average" range 
on the Slosson Intelligence Test in 1972 and 1973* The forty-four children tested 
each year were not the same children* Some children located in 1972 could not be 
located in 1973 and some located in 1973 had not been located in 1972. Results 
for these children on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test indicate their Mean IQ 
scores of 61+. 3 and 76.6 is below the national average for the test. 

Results on the California Achievement Test in April 1973 indicated these 
children are below grade level on each subtest and their mean scores were below 
the 20^oile on all subtests. Comparison of April 1972 and April 1973 California 
Achievement Test scores indicate- the children increased their grade equivalent 
on each subtest. They made a gain of five months in Reading Vocabulary, seven 
months in Reading Comprehension, one year in Math Computation and nine months 
in Lauguage Usage. Results would indicate that satisfactory progress was made 
in Reading Comprehension, Math Computation, and Language Usage and less satis- 
factory progress was made in Reading Vocabulary (satisfactory progress is defined 
as approximately 1*0 grade equivalent gain from one year to another). 
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The Self-Concept Inventory indicates these children as a group answered 
17*09 items on an 18 item inventory in a positive way. Results for 1972 and 
1973 indicate these children have positive self-cor'^ept , National norms for 
this test have not been established. 

Results on the Social Rating Scale indicate v. ^ ^e children are rated as 
being higher than average in social behavior, emotional behavior, physical 
status and motor development, and adjustment to classroom procediores. Their 
intellectual behavior was rated about average each year. 

Group II, Grade 2 Test Results 

Group TI, Grade. 2 entered the Central Cities Early Childhood Progran in 
1968 at the age of three. They completed three years in preschool prior to 
entry into first grade in 1971. Results of tests given in September 197I at 
the beginning of the first grade are given in Table 6, Scores obtained by 
their classmates eare also given for comparison. 



Table 6. Group II, Grade 2 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 



Group 


No. 


Total Mean Score 


S.D. 


Nat'l Norm 


Central Ci^^°s 


1+5 


56. ko* 


17 


Average-** 


Com - ., jh 


1+3^ 


1+6.59 


19 


Average-** 



^Difference between the groups is significant at the ,05 level, 
^^A total score from ^5-63 is considered average: the ^ile rank is stated as 
above the 30 and below the 70th, 



Results obtained on the Slosson Intelligence Test , Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, Self-Concept Inventory , California Achievement an d Social Rating Scale in 
April 1972 and April 1973 are given in Tables 7 through 11. 



Table 7. Group II, Grade 2 

Mental Maturity Test Results for 1972 and 1973 



Test 


No. 


1972 Mean IQ 


S.D. 


No. 


1973 Mean IQ 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence Test 


hk 


99.90 


12.72 


kh 


96.39 


12.01 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabvilary Test 
(Form A— 1972 
Form B— 1973) 


kk 


88.22 


8.31 


kk 


81+. 57 


11.71 
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Table 8. Group Ii, ^^^ae 2 

all forni a Achievement Test, Level 1, Form A 



Subtest 


No. 


April 1973 , 
Raj'J' Score Meaiji 


S,D. 


Test Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual Grade 
Placement 


National 

f^ile 


Reading 
Vocabulary- 


h5 


65.11 j 


Ik.k2 


1.6 


2.8 


16 


Reading 

Comprehension 


h5 


8.13 


5.on 


1.8 


2.8 


20 


Math 

Computation 




2k. 73 ■ 


11. U3 


1.7 


2.8 


Ik 


Language Auding 




10,82 


2.81^ 


2.3 


'2.8 


k3 


Language Usage 


h5 ■ 


• 10.31 


3.90 


1.3 


2.8 


Ik 


Table 9. Group II, Grade 2 

California Achievement Test, Level 1, Form A 


Subtest 


No, 


1 

April 1972 1 
Raw Score Mean 


S.D. 


Test ' Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual Grade 
Placement 


National 
^oile 


Reading 
• Vocabulary 


kd 


. 52.90. ■ 


11. 9^^ 


0,7 


1.8 


• .20 


Math 

Computation 


kQ 


16.70 


9.31 


1.1 


1.8 


30 


Math Concepts 


k8 ' 


'■ 20.10 


10.03 


0.8 


1,8 


•19 


Language Auding 




9.27 ■ ' . 


3.52 


■ 1.7 


.1.8 


1+9 



er|c 
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Table 10. Group II, Grade 2 

Self-Concept Inventory 



Date 


No. 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 


kk 


16.98 


1.11 


12-18 


April 1972 




I'''. 31 


1.12 


13-18 



Table 11. Group II. Grade 2 



Social Rating Scale 



Sub scale 


Date 


No. 


Mean* 


S.D. 


Average Score 
for Scale 


Social Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


36 


13.25 
11+.18 


5.17 
5.00 


15.00 
15.00 


Emotional Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


36 
1+1+ 


18.28 
18.20 


5.73 
5.72 


21.00 
■ 21.00 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


April 1973 
April 1972 


36 
1+1+ 


17.9i+ 
16.70 


6.57 
6.60 


18.00 
18.00 


Physical Status 
and Motor 
Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


36 
1+1+ 


6.72 
6.77 


3.06 
3.0I+ 


9.00 
9.00 


Adjustment to 
Classroom 


April 1973 
April 1972 


36 ^ 
1+1+ 


26.08 
30.36 


10.10 
9.12 


33.00 
33.00 



*Lower than a^e scores indicate desirable traits. 



Summary of Data Obtained on Group II 

Upon entry into first grade the children in Group II, vho had three years 
of preschool, demonstrated a high degree of readiness for first grade work on 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test , Their total score on the Metropolitan Readi 
ness Test was significantly higher than their classmates. At the end of first 
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grade in April 1972 their IQ. score was midpoint of the average range on the 
Slosson Intelligence Test and below average on the Peabody Pictixre Vocabulary 
Test. In April 1973 their scores on thi Slosson and Peabody dropped slightly, 
but the difference was not significant. 

Results on the 1972 California Achievement Test indicate these children 
are from seven months to one year one month below grade level on all subtests, 
except Language Auding, where they are only one month below grade level. At 
the end of second grade in 1973 j their scores on the California indicate they 
are still from five months to one year two months below grade level. During 
the^ 1972-1973 school year the students made a gain of one year one month on 
the Reading Vocabulary subtest, a gain of nine months in Math Computation and 
a gain of six months in Language Auding, 

Results from the Self -Concept Inventory indicate that most^ of these 
children tend to have a high self-concept. Their iaean score of l6,31 as first 
graders in 1972 is higher than the mean of 15.89, standard deviation of 1,70 
found on a group of 69 first grade children in a Title I school in 1973* (Fort 
Worth Public School Title I Evaluation of Norm Center, 1973) Their score is 
also higher then the 1970-1971 score of l6,ll obtained on a group of I8 middle 
income first graders. (Central Cities Educational Development Center Evaluation 
Report, 1970-1971) 

Group III^ Grade 1 Test ResuJA s 

Group III, Grade 1 children were enrolled in the Early Childhood Center 
at age three and stayed two years. Of the U3 children in this group, thirty- 
five were located in public school Kindergartens in 1972 and in first grade in 
April 1973» Test results for this group are given below. 

Table 12, Group III, Grade 1 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 



Group 


No, 


Total Mean Score 


SD 


National Worm 


Central Cities 


32 


1^5.9 


l6.U 


33 


Mean for all first grade children 
in the eleven schools where the 
Central Cities children are en- 
rolled 


hoM 




23 



*rata obtained from Rank order list of school median score for first grade 



children on Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
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Table 13. Groui IIT, Grade 1 

Mental Maturity Test Scores 



Test 


No. 


1972 
Mean IQ 




No. 


1973 
Mean IQ 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence 
Test 




102.82 


10.88 


35 


99.3 


10.6 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


33 


86.81 


13.05 


35 


86.3 


1U.3 



Table li^. Group HI, Grade 1 

California Achievement Test 



Subtest 


No. 


Mean Raw J core 


S.D. 


Mean Test Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual Grade 
Placement 


Nafl 


Reading Vocabulary 


1+2* 


i+9.55 


15.25 


0.6 


1.8 


16 


Math Computation 


1+2 


10.88 


9.72 


0.6 


1.8 


1I+ 


Language Auding 


1+2 


7.50 


3.09 


0.6 


1.8 


3 



■^his includes the five children in Group IV who had three years of Central 
Cities and two children who were not given individual IQ tests in 1973. 

Table 15 . Group III, Grade 1 

Self -Concept Invento3Tr 



Date 


No. 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 


1+0* 


16.73 


1.75 


9-18 


April 1972 


35* 


16.28 


,1.62 


II+-I8 



*rhe five children in Group V are included. 



Taole 16. Group III, Grade 1 
Social Rating Scale 









Mean 




For Scale 


Subtest ■ 


Date 


No, 


Raw StTirp 


S D 




Social Behavior • 


April 1973 


30-^ 


13.63 


U.I9 


15.00 




' Anril 1Q72 




1^ ^7 


U ?o 


IS no 








17 8^ 




PI on 




April 1972 


35 


17. 5i^ 


5.80 • 


21.00 


Intellectual 


Atjril 1973 


30 


17.20 


5.62 


18 .00 


Abilities 


April 1972 


. 35 ■ 


13.25 


■5.5^- 


18.00 


Pliysical Status 


April 1973 


30 


6.80 


2.98 


9. 00 


and Motor 


April 1972 


35 


6.51 


2.85 


9.00 


Behavior 












Adjustment to 


April 1973 


30 


26.07 


.9.10 


33.00 . 


Classroom 


April 1972 


35 


25 .27 




33.00 



■^he five children in Group IV are included. Low group number ^indicates some 
• teachers did not return rating scales. 



Summary of Data Obtained on Group III ' ' 

■ -The mean Slosson Intelligence Test score for Group III is. within the ;average" 
or "noiTnal" range for this test in 1972 and 1973. Their mean score on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Tes t is below the average range. Their mean grade equivalent 
scores on all subtests of the California Achievement Test indicate they are one 
year and two months below their actual grade. Results on the Metropolitan Readi - 
ness Test indicate they' ranked in the 33?^ile national noim in readiness for fiist 
grade work at. the beginning of the year; although they were similar to the first 
grade children in the schools they attended. 

Results on the Social Rating Scale for 1972 ,and 1973 indicate these children 
were rated by their teachers as being higher than average in social behavior^ . 
emotional behavior 5 physical status and motor behavior and adjustment to class- 
room procedures. They were rated as average in intellectual abilities in 1973 
'but above average in 1972. The re^Tilts of the Self -Concept Inventory indicate 
most of these -children have adequate self-concept . Their self-concept scores on 
this instrument are higher than the mean score of 15.89? those obtained oh the 
Title I first , grade Black children and the mean score of I6.II obtained by the^ 
author on middle-income Anglo children. 
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Group IV 3. Grade 1 Test Results 



Oroup IV, Grade 1 consisted of 18 children who had entered the prograxn at 
age 2. Of the 1 3 children, only five coxild be located in 1973. These children 
were placed in the same Early Childhood classes as those in Group III. Their 
test scores are reported separately as they had three years of Central Cities 
arid one year of kindergarten before entry into grade 1. One child was not 
tested in 1972 as she was not in kindergarten. 



Table 17. Group IV, Grade 1 

Mental Maturity Test Scores 



Test 


No. 


April 1972 
Mean IQ 


S.D. 


No. 


April 1973 
Mean IQ 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence 
Test 


1+ 


108.50 


k.20 


5 


101.80 


9.39 


leabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


1+ 


85.00 


11.80 


5 


90.20 


6.00 



Table I8. Group IV, Grade 1 

,alifornia Achievement Test 



Subtest 


No, 


Raw Score 
Mean 


S.D. 


Mean Test Grade 
Equivalent 


Actual Grade 
Placement 


National 
%ile 


Reading Vocabulary 


5 


1+6.1+0 


9.86 


0.6 


1.8 


13 


Math Computation 


5 


10.1+0 


8.17 


0.7 


1.8 


■ 11+ 


Language Auding 


5 


7.00 


I+.I8 


0.6 


1.8 


26 
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Taule 19. Group IV, ^Irade 1 

Self-Concept Inventory 



Late 


No. 


Mean 


S.D. 


April 1973 


5 


17. 


0.55 


April 1972 


k 


16.50 


1.29 



Table 20. Group IV, Grade 1 

Social Rating Scale 



Subtest 


Date 


■ No. 


Mean 


S.L. 


Average Score 


Social Behavior 


April 1973 


1+ 


11.75 


5.18 


15.00 




April 1972 


1+ 


:''.50 


3.11 


15.00 


Emotional Behavior 


April 1973 


1+ 


15.25 


I+.71 


21.00 




April 1972 


1+ 


15.50 


kM 


21.00 


Intellectual 


April 1973 


1+ 


17.00 


6.27 


18.00 


Abilities 


April 1972 


1+ 


15.50 


5.06 


18.00 


Physical Status 


April 1973 


k 


6.25 


5.18 


9.00 


and Motor 


April 1972 


k 


5.50 




9.00 


Behavior 












Adjustment to 


April 1973 


1+ 


2U.25 


9.12 


33.00 


Classroom 


April 1972 


1+ 


21.50 


8.58 


33.00 



Summary of Data Obtained on Group IV 

As a group, the five children in this group who entered preschool at age 
two did not differ from the children in Group III who had entered Central Cities 
at age three. 
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Group V, Kindergarten Test Results 



Group V5 Kindergarten, entered the program at age 3 and spent one year 
in the Early Childhood Program before the program closed. Thirty-tvo of the 
children in this group were located in the Fort Worth Public Schools Four- 
Year-old Program that used the Early Childhood Curriculiim developed under the 
Central Cities Program in 1972. Thirty of these children were found in public 
school kindergartens in 1973- Test results are given in the following tables* 



Table 21. Group V, Kindergarten 

Mental Maturity Test Results 



Test 


Wo. 


1972 
Mean IQ, 


S.D. 


Wo. 


■ 1973 
Mean IQ 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence 
Test 


32 


110,1 


13.2 


30 


98,1 


1£..3 


Peahody Pictiire 
Vocabulary Test 


32 . 


85.2 


13.6 


30 


83.7 .. 


li^.6 



Table 22. Group V, Kindergarten 

Self-Concept Inventory^ 



Date 


Wo , ■ 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 ■ 


30 


■16.53 • 


0.81^ 


15-18 



*This inventory was not given to these children in 1972, 
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Table 23. '"roup V, Kindergarten 
Social Rating Scale 



Subtest 


Date 


No. 


I-'esin 


S.D. 


Average Score 


Social Behavior 


April 


1973. 


22 


13.81 


6.93 


15.00 




April 




32 


12. UU 


3.92 


15.00 


Emotional Behavior 


April 


1973 


22 


17.77 


5.59 


21.00 




April 


1972 


32 


15.31 


3.67 


21.00 


Intellectual 


April 


1973 


22 


16.90 


7.09 


18.00 


Abilities 


April 


1972 


32 


1U.62 




18.00 


Physical Status 


April 


1973 


22 


6.86 


3.01 


9.00 


and Motor 


April 


1972 


32 


6.62 


2.63 


9.00 


Behavior 














Adjustment to 


April 


1973 


22 


?l+.27 


9.27 


33.00 


Classroom 


April 


1972 


32 


23. U3 


7.95 


33.00 



Summary of Data Obtained on Group V 

The Slosson Intelligence Test results indicate these children are still 
within the normal range. Scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test indicate 
these children are still below average on this test. Group res\ilts on the 
Self -Concept Inventory are rlmilar to results obtained on five-year-old children 
by middle-income Anglo and Black students, (Evaluation Report Early Childhood 
Curriculum Field Test 1971-1972). As a group, these children were rated above 
average in social behavior, emotional behavior, intellectual abilities, physical 
status and motor behavior, and adjustment to classroom procedures. 



Group VI, Kindergarten Test Results 

Group VI, Kindergarten entered the preschool program at age two and spent 
two yesurs in the program. Seven of these nine children were enrolled in the 
school year 1971-1972 in the public school's four-year-old program that used 
the Early Childhood Curricul\am developed under the Central Cities Program, Re- 
sults for the seven children located in 1972 and nine located in 1Q73 are given 
in Tables 2U through 26. 
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Tatle 2k. Group VI, Kindergarten 

Mental I'laturity Test Results for 1972 and 1973 



Test 


No. 


Mean IQ 
May 1972 


S.D. 


No. 


Mean IQ 
April 1973 


S.D. • 


Slosson intelligence 
Test 


7 


107.30 


10.00 


9 


96.20 


11.10 


Peatody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


7 


82.10 


9.00 


9 


77.60 


20.80 



Table 25. Group VI 

Self-Concept Inventory 



Date 


No. 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 


9 


ll+.60^ 


2.12 


11-17 



^Difference between Group V and Group VI (t=2.62) was significant at ,02 level* 



Table 26* Group YI 



Social Rating Scale 



Subtest 


Date 


No. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Average Score 


Social Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


7 
7 


15.20 
10.70 


1+.82 
3.82 


15.00 
15.00 


Emotional Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


7 
7 


18.80 

ii+.i+o 


7.61+ 
k.k3 


21.00 
21.00 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


April 1973 
April 1972 


7 
7 


li+.70 
13.70 


k.82 
3. ho 


18.00 
18.00 


Physical Status 

and Motor 
Behavior 


April 1973 
April 1972 


7 
7 


k.lk 


2.63 
1.06 


9.00 
9.00 


Adjustment to 
> Classroom 


April 1973 
April 1972 


7 
7 


23.11 
21.20 


9M 
5.99 


33.00 
33.00 
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G ummary of Data Obtained on Group VI 



The seven children in this group did not differ on the mental maturity 
test from the other kindergarten children who had entered the program at age 
three. Their mean IQ scores are within the average range on the Slosson 
Intelligence Test but below average on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

Results of the Self-Concept indicate these -hildren who entered at age 
two score significantly lower than the children who entered the program at 
age three. Group VI scores were not significantly different from Group V 
scores on any part of the Social Rating Scale. 



Group VII) Prekindergarten Test Results 

Group VII, Prekindergarten entered the Central Cities Early Childhood 

i^ogram at age two in September, 1970. During the 1971-72 school year, these 
children were not in a public school program. In 1972-73 school year, nine of 

the 17 children from this group were located in the public schools* four year 

old program. Test results for 1973 are given in Tables 27 and 28. The Social 
Rating Scale was not obtained on these children. 



Table 27. Group VII 

Mental Maturity Test Scores 



Test 


No. 


Mean IQ 
May 1972 


S.D. 


Wo. 


Mean IQ 
April 1973 


S.D. 


Slosson Intelligence 
Test 




not given 


not 
given 


9 


100. lU 


7.22 


Peabody Pictiire 
Vocabulary Test 




not given 


not 
given 


9 


70. kk 


10.63 



Table 28. Group VII 



Self -Concept Inventory 



Date 


Wo. 


Mean Raw Score 


S.D. 


Range 


April 1973 


9 


15. W+ 


0.88 


lk-17 
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Giiiignary of Data Obtained on Grov.p VII 



Lata obtained on the nine children in Group VII indicate these children 
as a group score within the normal range on the Slosson Intelligence Test but 
are below the normal range on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Their low 
score on the Self-Concept Inventory Test is comparable to the mean score of 
15.73 obtained on 219 four year old children enrolled in the Title I Four Year 
Old I^ogram in May, 1973- 



Longitudinal Results 

The tables giving test results for the total group by grade level are 
important in looking at the group of children and their progress after the 
preschool years. Longitudinal charts showing what happened to groups of 
children during the years of preschool and after preschool are essential for 
drawing conclusions about the lasting effects of preschool education. 

Only children with scores on Slosson and Peabody, at the beginning of 
preschool, end of preschool, one year and two or three years after preschool, 
were used in the longitudinal tables. Mean IQ scores are given for each key 
year and a test was made to determine significant increases or decreases 
in scores. Results are given in Table 29. 



Table 29. Group I 

Longitudinal Test Results 



Test 


No. 


Entrj- 
Mean IQ 
1968 


. End of 
Preschool 
Mean IQ 


One Year 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1971 


Two Years 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1972 


Three Years 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1973 


Slosson 


27 


9U.I5* 
t 

(P 


IOU.33 

= 3.02 t = 
= 0.01) ■< 


97.63 

2.02 t 
0.05) ( 


95.11 

= 0.70 t 
N.S.) (N 


92.85* 

= 0.80 

.s.) 


Peabody 


27 

i 


78.01^** 

\ 


not 
given 

- 1.79 
^ 0.20) 

1 


85.22 

t 

( 


83.85 

= O.kG t 
N.S.) (P- 


80.07** 
«. Q.P.O) 


n = i 


difference' between 19 


W and 1973 scores not significant 



**t = O.5I+ difference between 1968 and 1973 scores not significant 
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Table 30. Group II 

Longitudinal Test Results 



Test 


Wo. 


Entry 
Mean IQ 
1968 


End of 
Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1971 


One Year 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1972 


Two Years 
After iTeschool 
Mean ZQ 
1973 


Slosson 


26 


95.19* 

t = 


109.08 

= 3.03 t := 

: 0.01) (P «j 


102.77 
= 1.59 t 

r 0.20) (P < 


98.00** 

=^ 1.33 
e 0.20} 


Peabody 


32 


56.53** 
t = 


87.03 

= 5.00 t = 
= 0.001) (n, 


88.1^1 

-- 0.50 t 
,S.) (N 




86.13** 

= 0.86 
.s . ) 



H = 0.66 difference between 1968 and 1973 scores not significant 

= k,87 difference between I968 and 1973 scores significant at .001 level. 



Table 31. Group III 

Longitudinal Test Results 



Test 


No. 


Entry 
Mean IQ 
1969 


Mean IQ 


End of 
Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1971 


One Year 
Afte^ school 

■Q 

J- 


Two Years 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1973 


Slosson 


26 


100,73* 
t = 


not given 

= 2.19 
: 0.05) 


108.73 

t = 


102.19 
= 1.92 t 

! 0.10) (n 


98.76* 

= 1.06 
.S.) 


Peabody 


22 


not 
given 

t = 
(N 

1 


83.77** 
= 0.72 

.s.) 


80.13 

t : 
(P = 


87. U5 

= 1.71 t 
= 0.10) (n 

, — 1 


85.09** 

= 0.55 

.s.) 



*t = 0.56 difference between 1969 and 1973 scores not significant 
*n = 0.26 difference between 1970 and 1973 scores not significant 
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Table 32. Group IV 



Longitudinal Test Results 



Test 


No. 


Entry 
Mean IQ 
1968 


Mean IQ, 


End of 
Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1971 


One Year 
After Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1972 


Two Years 
After Preschool 
Mean Iw 
1973 


Slosson 


3 


87.66* 

t 
(P - 


not given 

: 3.01 
= 0.10) 


llJ+.OO 

t = 
(N. 


108.00 

= 0,65 

s.) 


98.66* 


Peabody 


k 


not 
given 

t - 
(N. 

1 


86.25*-^ 
= O.i+0 

s.) 


83.50 

t =^ 
(N. 

^ 1 


85.00 

^ 0.98 

s.) 


91.50** 



' ^ t = 1.87 difference between 196^3 and 1973 scores significant at 0.20 level 
t = 0,92 difference between 1970 and 1973 scores not significant 



Table 33- Group V 

Longitudinal Test Results 







Entry 


End of 




One Year 




Two Years 


Test 


No. 


Mean IQ 


Preschool 


After Preschool 


After Preschool 






1970 






1972 




1973 


Slosson 


17 


95.58* 


106.88 




110.11 




98.90* 






t = 


= 2,10 


t -- 


= 0.71 


t = 


■- 2.55 






(P n 


r .05) 


(N 




(p = 


= .05) 


Peabody 


Ik 


68.50** 


69.85 




8k,Gh ■ 




86.80** 






t = 


-- 0.1+1 


t = 


-- 3.13 


t = 


= 0.35 






(N.S.) 

. . 1 


(P = 


= 0.01) 

U ^ 


'1 


r.s.) 



* t = 0'.62 difference between 1970 and 1973 scores not significant 
** t = 3.67 difference between 1970 and 1973 scores significant at 0.01 level 
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Table Group VI 

Longitudinal Test Results 
^ 



Test 


No. 


Entry- 
Mean IQ 
1969 


Mean IQ 


End of 
Preschool 
Mean IQ 
1971 


One Year 
After Preschool 


Two Years 
After i^eschool 
Mean IQ 


Slosson 


7 


99.85^ 

t = 
(N 


= 1.30 

.s.) 


105.71 

t := 

(N. 


103.85 

= O.U2 

s.) 


9^.11^ 


Peabody 


1+ 


not 
given 


79.50 


79.50 

1! t - 

' (N. 

1 


82.75 

^ 0.35 

s.) 


79.50 



> 

Table 35. Group VII 

Longitudinal Test Results 



Test 


No. 


Entry 
Mean IQ 1970 


End of Preschool 
Mean IQ 1971 


Two Years After 
Preschool 
1973 


Slosson 


7 


103.28* 

t : 

(N 


11.55 

= 0.93 t = 

.s.) 


99.66* 

-- 2.13 


Peabody 


9 


not given 


not given 


70.1+U 



t = 0.47 difference between 1970 and 1973 test results not significant 



I 
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A graph showing longitudinal test results for all groups, on the Slosson 
are given in Graph 1 to show siiailarit ies and differences between groups, with 
one, two and three years of intervention. Graph 2 shows longitudinal test 
results obtained on the Peabody for those groups with entry tests, departure 
tests, and after-preschool test scores. Graphs 3 ^ give test results for 
Groups III and IV as these groups are the same age, the difference being one 
of age at the beginning of preschool and length of preschool. Group IV began 
Central Cities at age 3 and stayed two years whereas Group IV began at age 
two and stayed three years. Graphs 5 and 6 show the resrlts of two groups of 
the same a^e who had begun Central Cities at different ages and had different 
lengths of preschool. Group V had begun at age 3 and stayed one year. Group VI 
began at age 2 and stayed two years. 
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GRAPH 1 
SLOSSON INTELLIGENCE TEST 
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— — ^-^Group I 2 years Central Cities 
••••••Group II 3 years Central Cities 

■ Group III 2 years Central Cities PLUS 1 year Kindergarten 

• • Group V 1 year Central Cities PLUS 1 year Four-Year-Old Program 

AND 1 year Kindergarten 
Group VII 1 year Central Cities, 1 year out of school, and 

1 year Four-Year-Old Program 

ET Entry Test into Central Cities 

DT Departure Test from Central Cities 
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Graph 1 dramatically illustrates mean increases in IQ scores for all 
groups on the Slosson during the preschool years, regardless of length of time 
in preschool or age at entry. One year after departure from preschool, all 
groups showed a mean decrease in IQ scores, except Group V» Group Vj after 
1 year of Central Cities preschool, entered the four-yeajr-old program that 
used the Level h Early Childhood curriculum that was developed londer the 
Central Cities project. 

All other groups show a mean decrease in scores regardless of how they 
spent their first year after the Central Cities program. Groups .1 and II 
entered first grade, Group III entered Kindergarten, and Group VII stayed home. 
Two or three years after preschool, scores for all groups were not significantly 
different from their entry ?cores. 
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GRAPH 2 




55 



Group I Test not given at end of Central Cities — spent 2 years 
in Central Cities Program 
••••••Group II 3 years in Central Cities 

Group III Test not given on entry — Departure Test score at end of 
2 years in Central Cities 
Group V Departure Test 'is end of 1 year in Central Cities 
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Graph 2 which gives the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test results for the 
four groups indicates that Group II who spent three years in the program 
increased their scores significantly during their time in preschool. The 
other group, Group V, on whom pretest and post-test data were obtained, did 
not significantly increase their score on this test during their one year in 
preschool. 

One year after preschool intervention all groups tended to increase their 
scores on this test, but the increases were only significant for Group V who 
entered the four year old program that used the ciirriculm developed under the 
Central Cities program. Two years after the program only Groups II and V 
scored significantly higher on this test than when they entered the preschool. 
Group III had not been given the test upon entry but were tested one year 
after entry into the preschool program, therefore, increases in vocabulary 
development due to the Central Cities program had probably taken place. 
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GRAPH 3 
SLOSSON INTELLIGENCE TEST 




f.Traph 3 shows the difference in Slo.sson test scores of children v/ho 
entered the program at age tv/o. Group IV, versus those v/ho entered at age 
tnree, Group III, Group IV made greater gains during their three years 
in tlie program than Group IV during their two years, although both groups 
signaficantly increased their scores. Two years after Central Cities pre- 
school, hoth groups tended to make similar scores on this test. The 
difference between their entry scores and scores two years after preschool 
are significant at the 0.20 level for Group IV, although the difference 
for Gi'oup III was not significant. 
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GRAPH h 



PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST 




Group III Entered Central Cities at age 3 for 2 years — no 

Entry Test scores obtained 

Group IV Entered Central Cities at age 2 for 3 years 

3h 
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Graph 1+ gives test resxilts from the Peabody Picture Vocabxxlary Test 
for Groups III and IV. Since entry scores on this test were not obtained, 
depart\ire test scores are given for both groups. At departure from pre- 
school, Group IV, who had 3 years of preschool, scored slightly higher than 
Group III on the Peabody. One year after preschool the two groups mean scores 
are similar with Group III scoring slightly higher. Two years after Central 
Cities preschool Group IV who had three years of preschool are slightly higher 
than Group III who had only two years of Central Cities. 
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GRAPH 5 
SL0S30N INTELLIGENCE TEST 



■ 




90 
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Group V Entered Central Cities at age 3 for 1 year 
Group VI Entered Central Cities at age 2 for 2 years 
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Graph 5 shows the effect of two years of preschool, beginnir g at age 
two. Group VI, vs. one year beginning at age 3, Group V, on the Slosson 
Intelligence Test scores. Both groups made gains during their years in 
the Central Cities program. One year after the program. Group V continued 
to increas(5 their scores on nis test, but Group VI show a slight decrease. 
Two years after preschool botn groups* mean score on this test are not 
significantly different from their entry test score. 
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GRAPH 6 

PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST 




^ 5f \W fyW. ¥9ft. 

Group V Entered at age 3 for 1 year 

Group VI Entry Test was given 1 year after entry as this group 
entered at age 2 and this test is not for 2 year old 
children. 
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Graph 6 shows the effect of two years of preschool beginning at age 2 
vs. one year beginning at age 3 on the Peabody Pictiire Vocabulary Test 
results. The Peabody was not given to Group VI upon entry as the test is 
not appropriate for a two year old child. Therefore, scores labeled as 
entry scores for Group VI were after one year of preschool. Results indi- 
cate that Group V significantly increased their scores on this test one 
year after Central Cities preschool whereas Group VI increased their 
scores but the difference was not significant. Two years after Central 
Cities preschool, Group V scored significantly higher on the Peabody than 
they had on entry into preschool. 
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CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Objective 1 ; The first objective of this study was to determine the long 
range effectiveness of cognitive and affective development of one, two and 
three years of the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program. 

Results of this study, like many others on early childhodd education, 
indicate the premise that early childhood education can alleviate the educa- 
tional, social-emotional and physical problems of disadvantaged children by 
providing preschool experiences for one, two or three years is unrealistic. 
Significant score increases in cognitive, language, social, physical and 
motor development are achieved with the disadvantaged children in this study 
while they were in the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program. 
When the children left the program and entered first grade or a regular public 
school kindergarten, I.Q. gains achieved on the Slosson test decreased. Two 
years after the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program, the children's 
scores on this test were not significantly different from their scores upon 
entry into the prograia. Only one group maintained gains the first year after 
leaving the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program, and that group 
was placed into a program for four year old children that used the Central 
Cities Early Childhood Education curriculum. Therefore, one may speculate 
that if an intervention program similar to the one provided in preschool had 
been continued, the meain I.Q* score decrease on this test would not have 
resxilued. This group also show^ed the same kind of I.Q. score loss when 
placed in a regular public school kindergarten the following years. 

One group of children made a significant gain of 30 I.Q. points on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test during preschool. The other group on whom 
entry and departure scores were obtained did not make a significant score 
increase. But all groups the first year after attending the Central Cities 
Early Childhood Education preschool made mean I.Q. score gains on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test * All groups with two or three years of intervention 
not only maintained the score increases made on this test during their pre- 
school years, but they continued to increase their mean Peabody I.Q. scores. 
Two of these seven groups scored significantly higher two years after pre- 
school than they did upon entry into preschool. These results would indicate 
that the effects of two or three yefia-s of the Central Cities Early Childhood 
Education Program can provide lasting effects upon language vocabulary as 
measured by this test. 
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Group mean scores on the Self-Concept Inventory (for all but one group) 
would indicate most of these children have a positive self-concept although 
the range of scores would indicate there are some children within the group 
who indicate negative attitudes toward self and significant others. The one 
croup who, as a group, indicated negative self-concepts was the group of nine 
children who entered the program at age two and c nued for two years. Seven 
of these children entered the program for four yt ds and the other two were 

not in preschool for the first year after the Cen". .. Cities Early Childhood 
Education Program. All nine were located in a public school kindergarten two 
years after the Central Cities Program. Their low self-concept scores might 
indicate a negative effect produced by an all-day educational, program for very 
youi:g children. However, a similar effect was not evident for the other two 
groups who entered the preschool program at the age of two. 

All groups of children included in this study were rated higher than peer 
average in social behavior, emotional behavior, physical status, motor develop- 
ment, and adjustment to classroom procedures. Therefore, the long term effec- 
tiveness of the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program on these factors 
are most evident when teachers rate children in comparison to their own values 
system or norms for children these ages. 

The group of children who left the Central Cities Early Childhood Education 
Program after three years and went directly into first grade demonstrated a high 
degree of readiness for first grade work on entry into first grade. Achievement 
test scores at the end of first grade indicated they were not performing as well 
as predicted. The children in this study come from a high poverty area of Fort 
Worth. After their three years of preschool at Central Cities they were thrust 
into neighborhood public schools with educationally disadvantaged children who 
had had little or no formal preschool experience. Many had not even attended 
a half-day kindergarten program, as kindergarten attendance is not required. 
Therefore, the performance of the Central Cities children at the end of the 
school year could indicate a failure of the elementary school program to con- 
tinue building upon the foundation of skills laid in preschool. Since the 
majority of their class members lacked readiness skills, perhaps many of the 
first grade teachers concentrated on providing such skills for the majority 
and failed to provide more advanced learning skills for those with a higher 
level of school readiness. 

At the end of second grade these children made satisfactory gains, that is 
approximately a year's gain in grade equivalency scores, from Spring 1972 to 
Spring 1973. This could be an indication of the continuous progress approach 
initiated by the school system during the past year, or it could be that the 
standardized achievement test given to first grade children was so hard for 
the children that it failed to provide an adequate measure of their true achieve- 
ment. 

This investigator feels that the use of national percentile norms as the 
criterion for judging the success of the achievement test scores for these 
children is unrealistic. These children were not a so-called "normal" group 
of children. They came from disadvantaged homes in disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
They were the children for whom parents, school and society have consistently 
failed to provide adequate food, shelter, and education. They were doomed to 
school failure if left without any preschool intervention. Of the 177 children 
included in this study, onl^ two had been placed in special education classes. 
Two children had been r&ttclned for two years in the same grade. One of these 
was retained because of poor attendance. Therefore, one can only speculate 
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vhcre these children would be without their preschool experiences. The fact 
that as a group they scored within the "normal" range on an I.Q. test several 
years following their Central Cities Early Childhood Education experiences, 
and all made satisfactory progress in school is within itself a strong endorse- 
ment for preschool education. The fact that Central Cities children come to 
first grade "ready" for that level of work, but by the year's end were not 
achieving as predicted, means that continuous stimulation is needed beyond 
the early childhood years. In other words perhaps three years of preschool 
is not enough foundation to sustain a child through the primary grades at a 
level competitive with middle class children. 

Objective 2 : Objective two proposes to answer the question of "how long pre- 
school intervention must be continued to alleviate the special problems of 
disadvantaged children". 

This research, like many others, hypothesized that preschool education 
could alleviate the special problems of disadvantaged children and sustain 
them through elementary school. Results would indicate that two or three 
years of continuous preschool intervention does provide disadvantaged children 
with the social, emotional, cognitive, physical- and motor development needed 
for first grade success. Longitudinal results indicate that preschool gains 
in cognitive skills are more evident two years after preschool in children 
with three years of continuous Central Cities Early Childhood Education prior 
to entry into first grade than children with only two years of preschool experi- 
ence . 

Objective 3 : Objective three proposed to determine the optimum age to begin 
preschool intervention. Results of the -^^esesLrch on children who had entered 
the program at age two does not provide adequate data for drawing any valid 
conclusion about age two intervention. The children who began at age two in 
the Central Cities program did not have continuous- intervention of the same 
tjpe program \intil first grade as the Central Cities project closed when the 
first group of age two children entered public school kindergarten. 

There was a tendency for children with age two intervention to score higher 
on the Slosson I.Q. test one year after intervention than children who entered 
at age three. This difference was washed out two years after intervention. The 
two year old intervention group increased their I.Q. scores on the Peabody two 
years after intervention whereas the group who entered at age three decreased 
their scores on this test. There was no difference in the achievement of 
those who entered at age two or three at the end of grade one. 

Another group that entered at age two had only two years of the Central 
Cities program before it closed in 1971. As a group they scored lower on both 
intelligence tests than a group who entered at age three. Their self-concept 
scores were significantly lower thaji their peers who entered at age three. 

Summary of Conclusions 

1. Early childhood education can be successful in bringing disadvantaged 
children to an adequate level of first grade readiness, but when placed 
in schools and classrooms of educationally disadveintag^d children, a 
majority of whom have not had similar experiences, they do not achieve 
as well as expected* This may be due to: 
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a. the possibility that the teacher's program will be 
adapted to meet the learning needs of the majority 
and will thus consist of readiness skills already 
acquired by the few who have had preschool; 

b. the fact that the stimulating environment of the Early 
Childhood Education Program is no longer present to 
provide impetus for learning gains and the child hasn't 
an adequate foundation to overcome the stifling effects 
of a disadvantaged home and the traditional classroom; 

2. Children with three years of continuous intervention before entering the 
first grade progressed more satisfactorily and retained gains longer than 
cnildren having one or two years of intervention. Children who had a 
continuous Early Childhood Education Program did better than those who 
had one or two years of the program and then another kind of preschool 
experience before first grade. One group having one year of intervention 
followed by a program based on the Central Cities model progressed much 
better than a group who reentered a different type of program. From this 
we conclude: 

a. Intervention at age three is more beneficial than later 
intervention, providing intervention is sustained until 
first grade, 

b. Within the scope of this study three years of intervention 
beginning at age three represents the program promising 
maximum results. Indications are that earlier continuous 
intervention would be even better but data are insufficient 
to support this conclusion. 

c. Children need a program of continuous intervention until 
first grade, preferably a program with common elements and 
structure at each age level, for maximum benefits. Children 
enrolled in first one and then another preschool program, 
even though continuously, didn^t do as well as those who 
had the continuity of a single program. The benefit of 
such continuity was lost even for those who stayed home a 
year and then reentered. 

3. A Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program alone is not sufficient 
to sustain the disadvantaged child's progress during primary years. He 
lacks sufficient foundation to continue to make the kind of gains that would 
help him catch up to middle class norms without the stimulating environment 
of the enriched program. Some of his gain is probably lost by being put 
into class with other disadvantaged children at a lesser level of school 
readiness. This suggests: 

a. that school systems need to adapt their primary programs 
in the direction of providing supportive experiences for 
those who have early childhood education. They need to 
move on from where they are without waiting for others to 
catch up, and they need a continuance of vital program 
elements in the Early Childhood Education Program during 
primary years - 

b. that one way to offset regression of the disadvantaged child 
after an intervention program is to place him at a more 
challenging level rather than with peers who are in general 
less ready for school experiences. Many of these children 
might have fared better if they had been enrolled in a middle 
class first grade. 

O 
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^4. Tlie children from the Central Cities Early Childhood Education Program 
are rated by their teachers two ^ears after the program as better than 
peer average in social, emotional, motor and physical development and 
in their adjustment to classroom procedures. This seems to be due to: 

a. emphasis of the Early Childhood Education curriculum 
on motor skills; 

b. the tctal program emphasis on nutrition and the out- 
stand-^ng health program provided during the preschool 
years; 

c. the consistent and outstanding care provided during 
the early years of these children's lives help in 
their social-emotional development. 



Re commen dat ion s 

The results of this research indicate the Central Cities Early Childhood 
Program was successful in producing some permanent cognitive development as 
these disadvantaged children have maintained I.Q. scores within the average 
range on the Slosson Intelligence Test . Their I,Q. scores on this test were 
similar to the scores they made when they entered at ages two, three or four. 
Research studies by Bagley (196T) and Pasamajaick and Knoblock (1961) on dis- 
advantaged children indicate that at early ages, black disadvantaged children 
will score within or near the normal range on an intelligence test, but they 
tend to score lower than the normal as they proceed into elementary school and 
by third grade Kennedy et al (l963) found the average I,Q. of black children 
has stabilized at a mean I.Q. of 81. Standardized test reports of the Fort 
Worth Independent School District indicate that the mean I.Q. of black children 
tends to lie in the 80 to 85 range. Therefore, if the Central Cities Early 
Childhood Education Program helped children to stabilize their I.Q. scores at 
the preschool level, the program may be judged successful in partially meeting 
the cognitive needs of children. 

Results of the Peabody Picture Vocfc^bulary Test indicated that a sufficient 
background of skills was provided during preschool to help children continue 
to increase in vocabulary development. 

Social ratings would indicate the program has been successful in producing 
long-term achievement in social, emotional, motor, and physical development. 
Also, their adjustment to regular school classrooms is better than average. 
Therefore, the investigator makes the fol3.owing recommendation^: 

1. That the Central Cities Early Childhood Education model 
be provided for disadvantaged children from age three 
until entry into first grade. 

2. That future programs vising tliis model consider placing 
children, after their three /ears of preschool, into 
first grade classes with middle class cnildren rather 
than educationally deprived children. 

3. That a comparison group of children from deprived schools 
be used for achievement test comparison rather than use 
of national test norms. 
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TESTS USED AND PURPOSE OF EACH TEST 



Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) for Children and Adults 
by Richard L. Slosson 

This instrument was used to measure the cognitive development 
of the children and to determine if they have maintained the 
intelligence test score gains made during their preschool years 
at Central Cities. 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
by Lloyd M. Dunn, Ph.D. 

This instrument was used to measure the children's vocabulary 
development and to see if these children were able to maintain 
the language I.Q. gains they had obtained during preschool years 
at Central tities. 



California Achievement Test 

This instrument was used to determine if the children who were 
enrolled in the preschool program at Central Cities are achieving 
at the expected grade levcT . 



Metropolitan Readiness Test 

This instrument was used to determine if the preschool program 
has adequately prepared the children for first grade instructions 
as measured by this test. 

Social Rating Scale 

Items adopted from Medinness First Grade Adjustment Scale 

This instrument was used to assess the child's adjustment to class- 
room procedures, his teachers and his peers. The results of this 
scale will be used to determine the long-range effects of the pre- 
school program on the affective development of the children. 



Self-Concept Inventory — How I Feel About Myself 
by Fae Lysiak 

This inventory was used to determine how the child feels about 
himself and his relationship to others. It was used to measure 
the affective development of the children. 
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SELF-CONCTilPT INVENTORY 



HOW I FEEL ABOUT MYSELF' 



lit 



PURPOSE 



This self-concept inventory is designed to measure a child's feelings 
about himself and his relationship with others. It has proven to be useful 
to counselors and psychologists in locating the specific problem areas of 
children ages five through nine. It is helpful to teachers in understanding 
a child's feelings abouo self, school and significant others. The children 
easily identify with the stick figure pictures used and enjoy showing the 
examiner which figure is like them. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING 

The examiner should have the child seated at his left. Place the book 
"How I Feel about Myself" in front of the child so that the pictures are 
directly in front of the child. The scoring sheet should be placed at the 
examiner's right. Tell the child, "We are going to play a game. I am going 
to tell you about two boys/girls, and I want you to point to the one that is 
more like you." Open the book to the first page of pictures. The examiner 
points, with a pencil or his finger, to the picture on the left hand sile of 
the page and reads the statement under the picture, then the examiner points 
to the picture on the right hand side of the petge and reads the statement under 
the picture, then removes his finger or pencil and asks the question, "Which is 
more like you?" On the response sheet the examiner should mark "L" if the 
child points to the picture on the left side and "R" if the child points to 
the picture on the right side. Tura the page and repeat this procedure for 
each page of pictures. 



TEST ITEMS 

1. This boy/girl likes to come This boy/girl does not like to 

to school. come to school. 



Which is more like you? 



2. 



This boy/girl is happy. 



This boy/girl is not happy. 



Which is more like you? 



3. 



This boy/girl, is sad. 



This boy/girl is not sad. 



Which is more like you? 
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h. This boy/cirl has lots of This boy/girl does not have lots 

friends. of friends. 

Which is more like you ' 

5. This hoy/girl is smart. This boy/girl is not smait. 

Which is more like you? 

6. This boy /girl is shy. Tliis boy/girl is not shy. 

Which is more like i? , 

T. This boy/girl is pretty. Th's boy/girl is not pretty. 

Which is more like you? 

8. The other children do not like But they like- this boy/girl, 
this boy/girl. 

Which is more like you? 

9. This boy/girl is a lot of This boy/girl is not a lot of 
trouble to his/her mother. trouble to his/her mother. 

Which is more like you? 

10. This boy/girl alvays does what This boy/girl does not do what 
the teacher tells him/her. the teacher tells him/her. 

Which is more like you? 

11. This boy/girl is good at home. This boy/girl is not good at home. 

Which is more like you? 

12. This boy/girl has lots of This boy/girl does not have lots of 
friends at school. friends at school. 

Which is more like you? 

13. The teacher likes this boy/girl. The teacher does not like this "boy/girl. 

Which is more like you? 
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1^. This boy/girl is often afraid. This boy/girl is not often afraid. 

Which is more like you? 



15. This boy/girl does not like 
his/her brother (sister). 

Which is more 



16. The children in school tease 
and make fiin of this boy/girl. 

Which is more 



17. This boy/girl does not let 
other children play with 
his/her toys. 

Which is more 



18. This boy/girl likes to show 
and tell what he/she knows. 

Which is more 



This boy/girl likes his brother 
(sister) . 

like you? 

They do not tease and make fun 
of this boy/girl. 

like you? 

This boy /girl lets other children 
play with his/her toys. 

like you? 

This boy/girl does not like to 
show and tell what he/she knows. 

like you? 



School 



.\ite 



Teacher 



Total Social Rating 



SOCIAL RATING SCALE 



DIHE.^TiOnS: 



The. terms at either end of each trait scale are to be considered as. 
anchor points. . The left end, ''1", describes the positive or desirable 
•aspect of a trait while the right end, "5^'? describes the negative or 
undesirable aspect of that trait. The center of each scale, "3"/ indi- 
cates the position in which the "average"' child would be placed with 
-regard to that trait- In making your decision concerning the rating to 
be given, freely compare the child with other children of his age lev<^l. 
Add the niimbers circled under " each section to obtain behavior rating for 
each section. Add all sections to. obtain the child ^'s total social rating, 

I, . SOCLVL EEHAVIOf; (relationship with other children)' 
A. Consideration for others 



considerate 

1 . 2 ' 3 

5, V/illingness to share or take turns ", 
willing 

. .1 2 : ■ 3 

■ C. Qiitgoingriess '^ 

open friendliness ■ v 

. 'l • . : ; 2 ■, ■ . , 3' \ 

D. Sense of fair 'play 

strong ' 
1 2 . 3 ' 

E. T endency to' tattle 
seldom . - 

. 1' ■ ■ ' ■ - 2 ' : 3 ' 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR RATING • ' 



inconsiderate 

5 , - 



unwilling 

5 



shy, timid 

5 



poor 
5 



frequently 
5 



il. rJ.IOTIONAL BEHAVIOR (Emotional maturity or' control) 
A. * Reaction to praise 
accepts 

■ - ■ . .1 , 2 ■ ■ ■ 3 1 



ERIC 



50 



resents 



5 



•\ea.ction to criticism 



acceDts 



^ reaent-ss:). 



fleA-ible 

1 . ^-2 

Reaction to lack of success 
Rood 



E. Degree of tension 

relaxed 
1 

r , Self-confidence 

strong 

.1 

G. Sense of- humor 
good 



inflexible 
5 



poor 
5 



nervous 
5 



poor 
5 



poor 
5 



ill. 



ERIC 



IlITELLECTUAL AEILITIES MD BEIiAVIOR 

■ - ■ ' i 

A. Creativity 

creative 

1 2 3 

B. Curiosity 

keenly curious 

1 ■ 2 . - - 3"^ ' 

C . Speed of comprehension 
quick 

1 2 3 • 

D. Backgroxmd knowledge and information - 

adequate 

1 2 3 



51 



unimaginative 

4 5 



little 
5 



slow 
■ 5 



inadequate 
.5 



Language development 



mature 

1 2 • 3 

F, Evaluation of own abilities and achievement 



good 
1 



2 



T?iTELLECTUAL BEHAVIOR RATING 



inmature 

. 5 



poor 

5 " 



IV. PHYSICAL STATUS AND MOTOR BEHAVIOR 
A, Health • , 



good 
1 



2 3 . k 

B, Gross muscle coordination (as in running, throwing, etc») 
agile 

1. 2 ' 3 ^ 

C. . Fine muscle coordination (as in drawing, writing, coloring) 
good 

1 2 3 h 

E.HrSICAL BEHAVIOR RATING 



poor 
5 



awkard 

5 . 



poor 
5 



V. ADJUSTMENT TO CLASSROOM 

A. Ability to' listen 

. attentive 

1 . .2 

. B. . Ability to" follow directions 
good 

1 2 

C. ■ Attitude toward work 

acceptant 

1 2 

D, . Work habits 

thorough 

1 " .2 



fearful 

■ 5 



r 



inattentive 
5 



resentful 
5 



careless 
5 



-Interest in classroom activities 



i-^trong 

.1 2' '3 

J'oatribution to group discussion 

v;ort hwliile 

12 3 

-.1 . care of ovm supplies and equipment 

careful 

1 2 . 3 

H, Attitude toward school property 

constructive 

1 . 2 . 3 

: . Acceptance of school rules 

• \ accepts * 

.1 2 . 3. 

J. Acceptance of teacher's role 

acceiDtant 

1 • 2 • 3' 

AD.n;ST:^2^JT TO CLASSROOM BEKAVIOR RATING 



^DTAL R-^TING 



none 
5 



little meaningful 
5 



destructive 
5. 



destructive 
5 



resents 

5 



rebellious 



'Items adopted from Medinness First Grade Adjustment Scale 



ERLC ^ 



53. 
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